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CLOTHING THE EARLY EXPEDELLONS : 
AN ESSENTIAL CONTRIBUTION BY Tit NATIVE SLAMSTRESS 
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A study was initiated in 1980 to determine the types of clothing worn by 
British, American and Canadian explorers in the Canadian Arctic prior to 
1920. Using unpublished personal diaries and journals, first person 
published accounts, sketches, photographs and examples of surviving clothing 
artifacts, the researcher sought information on the total clothing assembly 
being utilized by non-Native explorers. 


The clothing information that could be gleaned from these historic documen- 
tary sources was coded and entered into a data file that could be manipulated 
by using SPSS (the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences), which is 
available through Computing Services, University of Alberta. The recording 
system developed for studying the clothing used by arctic explorers, as 

well as the strengths and weaknesses of this approach, are discussed in 
Schweger (n.d.). 


Information was gathered on the use of various clothing items in relation 

to each other. Clothing for the upper torso, lower torso, hands and feet 
was noted and particular attention was paid to the number of layers actually 
worn. This was done so that future studies might consider “clo factor", 
that is, the amount of thermal insulation provided by a particular clothing 
assembly, in accordance withthe research conducted by Rogers and Sutherland 
(1971) and Auliciems, De Freitas and Hare (1973) on cold weather clothing 
requirements. Secondly, the design features of the various types of footwear 
worn by arctic explorers was emphasized. It was felt that utilization of 

a particular style would give information on cultural borrowing as well as 
indicate the advastages of hard vs. soft soles and commercially tanned 
leathers vs. Native-tanned hides for use in northern environments. Thirdly, 
clothing and footwear procurement, that is, whether items were commercially 
manufactured and brought from home, made by the explorers themselves, or 
were made by and obtained from Native seamstresses was considered. It is 
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It is clear that: Europeans were quite aware of Native clothing practices 
centuries ago: Biddte ,(1832:241) wrote thats "iteds. known from Lord: Bacon... 
and the early.annadists,: that. the-vessels whichcosatifediwith:Cabot were 
fraught with gross and-stight wears for:commerce with. barbarossopeople'; 
thus it is ycongeivabte Bhat 2¢]othing wasobtainedsby: Brit ishaexplorérs from 
Native women in, 1497 ,and 1498 when, Johnvahd: ‘Sebastian: ‘Cabotswere conducting 


jo pe sseaeh for the Northwest Passage... There is-definite.evidence that clothing 


was obtained .by barter -in-the 36th century. Frobishers(1938:49), who made 
three .woyages to: the northeast-coast ‘of Canada ‘instheryears 1576, 1577, and 
1578, wrote, that -he sand rhis;men obtatned coats of seabiand -bearskin from 
the, Native: peopley lt,-isi-not.iknown if acquisition afi clothing from Native 
pee NaS SEE the: suecess «@ficthé voyage s-howeven. +o. 

} <t¢h omesed bacl-vd-fevay! tf .bseckrsse 8c co aes. cee 
It is clear ae clothing made by Native women was of great importance to 
survival of many explonat ion. parties;iin: the tearthy. 19thecentury. British 
explorers commonly mention, the. use: of “Nativermade footwean.or ‘footwear that 
utilized, natjve. designcin. their writings: jiFor examp ke, ‘during the: first 
_, land journey, ; “of John Franklin, 1819 through 1821, ‘the men‘ appear to all 
have used Nari vpramade footwear whenever it could be made avatlables. ! 
Franklanswrok stor dt Axa Daas fasde On “SG ASAE Arse 6 3 
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The canny dréss of the winter traveler <8 acdpot, having. ya 

a hood to put up under the fur cap in windy weather, or in 

the woods, to keep the snow from his neck, leathern trowsers 

and Indian, stockings, which are closed.at “the! ankles, -raund 

the upper part; of. his, moccasins ,:or, Indian,.shoeg,: to prent 

the snow from getting. into. them.: , Overthese che rwears--a 

blanket ,. or. Jeathern, coat; whichis: seouréd: byicas belt round 

his waist,. to which his: fire-bag, - Anife, and hatchet -are 

suspended. oy (Erank1iny 1969: 942953 9 fo MAW topo 
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Franklin's. _companyiony Robért.,Hood, else. déser thea hes preferred footwear 
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The Zhoes worn: “by both natives and Europeans are made” of moose 
skin, and tied with thongs above the ankles. (Hood 1974374) 
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Expeditions that were'travelling across land in the early 19th century 

had very quickly discovered that loose fitting, light-weight footwear 

‘was most suitable’ forthe environmentai conditions found in the North. 
Though this was made*by the men’themselves when materials were available, 
they preferred to obtain Native-sewn°items. Asa Fesult, ‘the hedvy foot- 
wear that had. been brought from home was ‘abandoned because of the “difficulty 
it-caused while*walking°and the jogistic problems encountered when 

_ carrying the: types ‘of ‘heavy *supplies provided by the British Admiralty for 
arctic expeditions: “in fact, Caches of clothing left by British explorers 
‘in: the North; such as ‘found in the McClintock Cart Site’on Melville 
Island: (Dempsey, -ni.d.}y ‘show that heavy leather footwear was likely a 
first item to be abandoned if travel by land became difficult. 
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Expeditions that travélted by ship were able to carry several years 
worth of “supplies on shipboard’ for use while in the Arctic. EVen though 
many: published reports indicate that: large quantitiés of commercially 
manufactured British-made footgear were sent: with ‘the men,’ ¢lose fitting 
leather footwear was often not suited for ‘arctic Conditions. © A letter 
written by Doctor Fisher, in 1820, shows that expedition’ leaders had 
generally come to recognize the causes and means for prevention of 
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In..the end of aa sean the e begivinint oF his a Ae 
number of our people were what 4s*catied frost? eds a) 
frost-bitten ‘is a-rather’alarming ‘itea. These accidents °" 
generally: happened when they were taking brisk*exercise’ © © 
in walking or running on shore; the very tine’, one should 
have imagined, when they were the- least” exposed to them; - 
and the very means which one should. have adopted to 
prevent such accidents. The case, however, was.at last 
+. discovered: to be:the harshness of. the: boots ‘worn by the 
men, which interrupted the. circulation.of ;the bigod; and .., 
when in their place easy boots, made of canvas, and lined 
with flannel, or other woolen stuff, with soles of raw 
_ hide, were. used, it, is almost incredible. how.few frost-bites 
“occurred. "(Anonymous , 182126/)..< Ee ne Ti as 


In the early decades of the 19th century the British Admiralty generally 
furnished one suit of necessary cold weather clothing for men on shipboard. 
Additional needed clothing was purchased from supplies kept on shipboard 
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or from Natives at stops enroute to the final destination. Authors 
commonly mention trading for everyday clothing needs, as well as depending 
on semi-establisheditrading contacts for re-supply. For example, the 

John Ross party, in the early 1830's, conducted much trade with Native 
people to obtain clothing suitable for arctic conditions. In the 
Holsteinburg ‘area of Greenland, the men furnished themselves with boots 
and gloves in exchange for cotton handkerchiefs and old clothes. While 

in the ship's headquarters at Felix Harbour, Boothia Peninsula, contact 
between the British party’ and the Inuit’ remained frequent and trade for 
clothing was of importance.’ Each party received: goods and Ross was 


x cognizant of: the mutual dependence of. his*men and the Inuit in the trade 


relationships. =Inuit dresses, sealskin jackets,’ boots, gloves and animal 
Skins were obtained in. trade (Ross 1969:70, 275; 279, 286-7, 320, 577). 
The Ross expedition appears’to have made greater use of Native-crafted 
clothing than the British expeditions to follow. The best known expedition 
of the 1840's: was the: John Franklin party, which was. lost and, as a result, 
received enormous publicity: It had left England with 129 men and two 
‘Ships provisioned: for three years in the Arctic. Its disappearance 
stimulated the formation of many search expeditions, most of whom were 
supported by thexBritish goVernment.Theseexpedition parties ‘combined 

the search for Franklin with the search for the North West PaSsage and 

they engendered much public interest. Since England was sending out so 
many men on large’expeditions, development of clothing specifically for 
Arctic expeditions occurred. Hooded fur caps, snow goggles, and a 

variety of types of: easy- fitting footgear were developed. While footwear 
tended to be loose, fitting, clothing for the torso continued to. be more 
closely tailored: coe ‘the body than was the case with most Inuit or’ Indian 
designed clothing. ° “Sketches of the clothing sent, out: on British expeditions 
can be found in articles in journals of the times (e.g. The Graphic Arctic 
Number) or can be seen_on display at the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, 
England. sae 


On the mid-19th century British Arctic Expeditions the quantity of ready- 
made clothing and materials for constructing needed items by expedition 
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members on shipboard was considerable. Lists of supplies kept on the 
Ship or placed in caches such as at Mercy Bay or Dealy Island in the 
western Canadian Arctic indicate the variety of textile and leather items 
available for use by the men on shipboard to manufacture their own 
Clothing needs (see Arctic Blue Book 45245:74-86, 108). 


Because the British Arctic Expeditions had become very large: and fully 
equipped, Native-made clothing became less important for Supplying the 
Admiralty sponsored expeditions leaving England. Nonetheless, a high value 
was placed upon obtaining Native-made. footwear. As late as 1940 (Lloyd 1940: 
269-70), publications relevant to the British shoe trade admitted that no 
tanning techniques had been developed in the commercial leather industry 
which could match the hides tanned by Native women for arctic conditions. 


Because of the large number of men present on these British expeditions, 
it was impossible to, outfit all of them with footwear by stopping at 
various -settlements. Instead, the Admiralty sought to purchase footwear’ 
in bulk from agents, .rather than by having expedition members make 
personal contact with Native communitiess».The expdorer. Francis McClintock 
in a report to the: Admiralty. wrote: 


After the thaw has commenced, the Esquimaux boots are superior 
to everything else. They can be obtained from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, through the Messrs. Hunt, 34, Great Winchester- 
Street; but at, least.ten weeks notice should be. given. It is 
also possible they may be obtained in time for a Barrow 

Straits Expedition, from the Hudson Bay districts, through 

Mr. Roberts, 32,-Moorgate-street. It is difficult to get boots 
of this description sufficiently large for Europeans. (Great 
Britain, Parliament. 1852:181-91) 


This switch from dependence on Native seamstresses to commercial suppliers 
and purchasing agents by ship-based expeditions was not the case with Jand- 
based exploration operations or when naval expeditions were to make Jong 
land marches, however. For example W.J.S. Pullen, writing to the Admiralty 
from Fort Good Hope, N.W.T., says that they are able to proceed on foot 
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for which I think we cannot be better provided all hands 
being equipped with dresses and moccasins of moose leather, 
than which nothing is better adapted to resist the icy 
blasts of the frigid north, requiring less under clothing, 
which should always be of flannel or woollens, except for 
the feet, duffle or blanket wrappers being preferable to 

any kind of stocking, and thus the men are less tightly 

and cumbersomely clad than with the usual provisions of 
cloth garments, English leather shoes, etc. (Pullen 1979:90) 


This switch in policy from partial dependence on Native seamstresses to 
near total dependence on commercial suppliers, mid-way through the 19th 
century, was not the case with American ship-based expeditions to the 
North. The Americans, to a lesser extent than the British, had already 
been active in the North for a century. In 1729, 1753 and 1758 Henry 
Atkins had sailed from Boston on whaling and trading expeditions (Cooke 
and Holland 1978). Trading was-done with the. natives in Labrador and 
probably on the coast of Newfoundland. In 1753, Benjamin Franklin and 
others sponsored a Northwest Passage expedition, led by Charles Swaine 
and accompanied by 14 others, with one stated purpose being to "cultivate 
a Friendship with the Natives" (Solis-Cohen 1943:25). 


Though pre-1850 American expeditions to the North were generally smaller 
in scope and scale. than British expeditions, in all. likelihood, clothing 
procurement and utilization did.not differ significantly between the 

two nationalities. Both appear to have taken commercially manufactured 
woolen clothing along with them, supplementing this with. Native-made 
clothing. After 1850, differences in clothing strategies between the 
British and American explorers became accentuated, however. 


Generally, American expeditions remained smaller and many were privately 
funded. For example, though the second Grinnell expedition (1857) was 
under the auspices of the U.S. Naval Department, the personnel consisted 
of ten Navy men and the rest volunteers. Supplies not taken from New York 
were obtained in St. John's, Newfoundland. The equipment taken was very 
Simple compared to that of a British expedition. Clothing was primarily 
of woolens, with skins and sewn fur garments being secured at stops 

along the Greenland coast. Kane (1857:165, Vol 2) described his own 
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clothing as “a pair of sealskin pants, a dog-skin cap, a reindeer 
jumper, and walrus boots." Kane wrote: 


I also purchased all that I could get of the crimped sealskin 
boots or moccasins, an admirable article of walking gear... 
(Kane 1857:29, Vol 1) 


“Kane stressed the simplicity of strategies used on sledging trips: 


The personal equipment of the men was a buffalo robe for the 
party to lie upon, and a bag of Mackinaw blankets for each 

man to crawl into at night. India rubber cloth was to be the 
protection from the snow beneath. The tent was of canvas, 
made after the plan of our English predecessors. We afterward 
learned to modify and reduce our travelling gear, and found 
that in direct proportion to its simplicity and our apparent 
privation of articles of Supposed necessity were our actual 
comfort and practical efficiency. Step by step, as long as our 
Arctic service continued, we went on reducing our sledging 
outfit until at last we came to the Esquimaux ultimatum of 
simplicity, raw meat and a fur bag.(Kane 1857:114, Vol. 1) 


This same approach, used for outfitting the American Grinnell expedition 

in the 1850's, is seen in the 1860's through the’ writings of Charles 
Francis Hall, who combined the search for Franklin with whaling activities. 
Native families lived on shipboard with expedition personnel to dress 

and sew sealskins in order to make clothing for the men, as well as 

keeping clothing in repair (Hall 1970:113, 124, 210). For example, 

on June 29, 1861, Hall wrote: 


Puto and Miner's wife have been mending my kumings (native 
boots) this morning, that I may go dry-shod to the vessel, 
as we anticipate water travelling. (Hall 1970:297) 


In addition to obtaining Native-made footwear, it was common for men 

on the American sponsored expeditions to wear clothing that, if not 
made by Native seamstresses, was made on location by the men themselves. 
While British expeditions tended to have a tailor and shoemaker on 
board to facilitate necessary clothing construction, the Americans more 
often attempted to approximate typical Native clothing design when 
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doing their own sewing. For example, the American geologist, Ernst 
Leffingwell, who worked in the western Arctic after the turn of the 
century, sewed his own headgear and "parkies". His preference, 

for cold conditions, was a particularly designed jacket that he 
describes as follows: 


wgt 7 lbs and long enough for two, can fit arms 

inside sleeves and warm hands on body and arrange dress 

with ease and comfort with bare hands. Can almost dress 

and undress inside of them. With belt on they are very 

warm; without belt the cold air comes up inside and keeps 

body cool and ventilated. Wore only a sleeveless under- 

shirt weight 1 1b. and flannel shirt weighing 1 1/2 1b 
underneath. (Leffingwell, unpublished diary, January 20, 1901) 


The importance of the Native seamstress in furthering the goals of 
northern expeditions is best demonstrated in writings of those men 
competing in their bid to be the first to reach the North Pole. 
Frederick A. Cook writes of their preparations saying: 


Many many journeys were taken to secure an important 
Supply of grass to pack boots and mittens...Each local 
group of natives was to perform some important duty, 
Suited to its available resources, in gathering the 
tremendous amount of material required for our trip... 
Thus, in one way or another, every man and woman and 

most of the children of this tribe of two hundred and 
fifty people were kept busy in the service of this 
expedition...The women of the tribe...to them fell the 
task of assisting in drying fur skins...making our 
clothing. Throughout the entire days they sat in their 
Snow and store houses, masses of ill-smelling furs before 
them, cutting the skins, and sewing them into serviceable 
garments. (Cook 1913:84-5, 90-1) 


The members of the North Pole expedition led by Robert E. Peary were 
also dependent on the Native hunters and seamstresses in preparing 
their clothing for the journey towards the Pole. They had stopped at 
Cape York, Greenland, to pick up 39 Native helpers to go on shipboard 
with them. Matthew A. Henson, who was Peary's main assistant wrote: 
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Many and many a time, for periods covering more than twelve 
months, I have been to all intents an Esquimo, with Esquimos 
for companions, speaking their language, dressing in the 
Same kind of clothes. (Henson 1969:6-7) 


The clothing for the trek to the Pole was made on board ship by Native 
women while the ship was in winter quarters at Cape Sheridan, on north- 
eastern Ellesmere Island. Photographs that were taken at the time of 
Peary's ascent to the North Pole suggest that every bit of visible 
clothing being worn had been prepared by Native seamstresses. 


It is clear that early 20th century explorers such as Leffingwell, Cook 
and Peary, being aware of the experiences of previous Arctic expeditions, 
opted for Native-made clothing, finding traditional Native materials and 
design most suited for this purpose. 


The number of groups involved in exploration of the Canadian North 
increased at a rapid pace in the 20th century. The Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, which lasted from 1913 through 1918, brought together men from 
a variety of backgrounds to conduct anthropological, geological and zoo- 
logical research in the western Arctic. The leader, Wilhjalmur Stefansson 
strongly believed that Native-made clothing was far superior to any made 
commercially. Nonetheless, a large quantity of clothing and textile . 
Supplies were ordered for the expedition; based upon the Anderson papers 
(Ottawa, Public Archives of Canada, Anderson Papers), it appears that 

the greatest quantity of commercially made garments were obtained from 
Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Co. of Montreal. Clothing purchased from 
this company, along with several other manufacturers, was intended for 

use by expedition members. 


It is not clear how clothing and textile supplies were divided between 
the three Canadian Arctic Expedition ships as they sailed north for 
Herschel Island. This expedition, though renowned, was not an entirely 
successful venture because the ship Karluk was isolated from the others, 
became trapped in the ice, and disintegrated in January, 1914, making it 
necessary for the men to abandon the ship and set out on foot. Few men 
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survived. The diaries of William McKinlay (Ottawa, Public Archives of 
Canada, McKinlay diary) list the Jaeger clothing available, adding that 
they would: 


use as much of the woollen clothing as possible in camp, 
but we must leave much of it behind, for we will not be 
able to carry it along, altho' it would make admirable 
Summer wear. (McKinlay Diary, Anderson Papers) 


As one reads the entries by McKinlay in his diary, one realizes that 
maintaining serviceable footwear was the major preoccupation of the 
Survivors and that without the aid of the Native woman, Kiruk, who was 
accompanying them, it would have been an impossible task. Kiruk spent 
all day, each day, making footwear for the men. 


Many writers have concluded that Inuit clothing is perfectly designed for 
cold weather conditions. It may or may not be, but it does appear that the 
clothing designed by manufacturers in the 20th century specifically for 

cold weather expeditions successfully utilized a number of design principles 
found in Inuit and Athapaskan clothing. 


Clothing and footwear is now being manufactured that minimizes the 
"hobbling effect", that is, it is designed so as to not greatly inhibit 
body movement. The heavy seaboots and tight fitting Blucher boots left 
behind in caches by 19th century British explorers, when Native-style 
footwear could be purchased or duplicated, indicate the unsuitability of 
heavy leather footwear for land conditions in the North. Expedition 
clothing collections (for example, #51/1/14ab or #992, Scott Polar 
Research Institute, Cambridge, England) hold examples of light-weight, 
soft-soled footwear (that can be turned inside out to dry), which were 
made by men on shipboard from hide and fabric. It is not surprising to 
find that the men preferred the lighter weight footwear since present day 
Studies indicate that the energy cost of weight carried on the feet 

far exceeds energy used to carry the same amount of weight on the back 
or in the hands. 
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The “hobbling effect" can also result from certain combinations of 
Clothing worn on the upper and lower torso when materials are highly 
textured; this may cause increased energy expenditure beyond that 
associated with weight per se due to the friction between layers. 


A factor that can be of importance in estimating the hobbling effect 
is whether the total clothing assembly utilizes single or multiple layering. 
The number of layers worn has been found to directly relate to the amount 
of thermal insulation provided by a total clothing assembly (Rogers and 
Sutherland 1971). Multiple layering permits entrapment of air for 
insulation, as well] as providing flexibility when environmental conditions 
or energy expenditure of the wearer changes. 


The British expedition members tended to utilize the concept of multiple 
layering; thus, to regulate body temperature a layer was added or removed. 
The manner of dress used by Natives and by those American explorers who 
utilized Native-made or styled Inuit and Northern Athapaskan clothing 
employed the concept of multiple layering less often. Rather, the presence 
Or absence of hair on the hide and whether the fur side was worn inside 

or outside determined the degree of insulation provided by the garments. 
The entrapment of air to provide thermal insulation is thus controlled on 
traditional Native garments by the fur or lack of fur that is present for 
trapping air, rather than the number of layers. 


Instead of shedding garments to control body temperature, Native clothing 
design utilized the "chimney or venting effect". Such garments were cut 
with wide necks so that the garment could be pulled away from the neck to 
vent off body heat and moisture. The Native parka was also cut to fit 
loosely around the torso. American explorers often commented on this 
feature as being important and wore the parkas either belted or unbelted 
to aid in the regulation of body temperature. As Leffingwell pointed out, 
this loose cut also made it possible to place the arms and hands inside 
the garment near the torso when necessary. 
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Generally, although many exceptions can be found, the Americans followed 
the Native practice of using pull-over garments with dropped or non- 
existant shoulder seams, while the British expedition clothing designers 
tended to make coats with front buttoned openings and the standard 

European shoulder seam. British clothing utilized more woolens and canvas, 
while American clothing utilized more furs. This difference may be more 

a reflection of the size of the crews than of actual preference. Both 
groups adopted the Native practice of providing sufficient ease or loose- 
ness so as not to constrict movement. . 


As one traces the design of clothing provided to explorers through the 
decades, one can see the influence of Native design practices. However, 
it is in the actual provision of clothing to men on the expeditions that 
the Native seamstress has failed to receive acclaim. Those expeditions 
that succeeded in achieving their goals very commonly did so because of 
the provision of skins by the native hunters and the processing of these 
skins and sewing of clothing by Native women. Without the contribution 
of these seamstresses, it is doubtful that the accomplishments of many 
well-known explorers would have resulted. 
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